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are not to be construed 


Standards of Quality for Consumers 


The warehouseman, the banker, the cotton ginner, and 
the cotton spinner may buy or lend intelligently on the 
basis of quality grades but the consumers do not have this 
advantage when they buy cotton sheeting, shirts, dresses, 
and the like. In his message to Congress January, 1934, 
President Roosevelt said, “We would save and encourage 
the slowly growing impulse among consumers to enter the 
industrial market place equipped with sufficient organiza- 
tion to insist upon fair prices and honest sales.” To make 
this possible in an economy where at present the door of 
opportunity is open to the unscrupulous to make profits 
by selling adulterated and harmful profits will not be an 
easy task. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Re- 
covery Administration and the Consumers’ Council of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration have taken the 
position that the value of an article cannot be estimated 
unless its quality is as openly stated as its price. This re- 
quires grading and labeling on over-the-counter goods if 
honest sales are to be promoted. 

Consumers have as much at stake in conformity to spe- 
cifications as the government and industrial concerns when 
they make their purchases. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has estimated that the federal government 
saves $100,000,000 a year by requiring sellers to meet 
specifications. Protection of consumers in like degree 
would doubtless make possible a great improvement in 
the plane of living. 

The Consumers Division of the National Emergency 
Council in Bulletin No. 3, June, 1934, reported the draft- 
ing by the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA of a 
clause aimed at the study and adoption of standard grad- 
ing. The attention of each industry coming under a code 
was drawn to this draft, which reads: 

“The code authority shall adopt and prescribe standards 
for this industry under the following procedure: 

“1. Within thirty days after the effective date of this 
code. the code authority shall establish a committee, one 
or more representatives of which will be appointed by 
the chairman of the code authority. The Administrator 
will appoint two representatives, one to represent the 
government and one to represent the consumer interest. 
The consumer representative shall meet with the approval 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board. 

“2. The committee shall study and recommend to the 
code authority classification and standards of dimensions, 
qualities and the labeling of the products of the industry 
wherever such standards are deemed feasible. 

“3. The report of the committee should be made to 
the code authority within six months from the date of its 


appointment. Following such review as the Administra- 
tor may determine, the standards adopted should be made 
mandatory upon the industry, provided that manufacture 
and/or sale of non-standard goods should not be pro- 
hibited as long as they are accurately labeled with respect 
to their deviation from standards. 

“4. At an early date these standards should be sub- 
mitted for promulgation through the procedure of the 
American Standards Association as American standards, 
or to the National Bureau of Standards.” 

At the Code Authority Conference, March 7, 1934, 
Dr. Robert A. Brady, head of the standards section of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board stated, as the result of an 
analysis of codes of that date: “Industry has paid little 
attention to standards in the preliminary hearings. In the 
first 220 codes, covering the most important American in- 
dustries, only about 70 contain clauses having anything to 
do with standards, grading and labeling. Most of these 
clauses are worthless from the point of view of consuming 
interests. In some cases they are vague and apt to mis- 
lead the consumer. In some cases their effect is the re- 
verse of that desired.” 

In June out of 430 approved codes 135 had some type 
of standards provision. But “in the majority of these it 
was merely permissive that a committee of the industry 
might study and report on the practicality of standardiza- 
tion. The 44 food industries submitting codes had, by 
mid-June, evidenced considerable interest in standardiza- 
tion. In 14 of them grading does not apply; in the 30 
food codes where standards are applicable the 9 approved 
ones include 4 with good standards provisions, 2 with 
fair provisions and 3 with standards specified. The 21 
codes not yet approved include 6 whose suggested stand- 
ards clauses are rated as good by the standards unit of 
the Consumers Advisory Board.” 

In some cases the representatives of industry have 
asked for and supported standards of quality. But “this 
is found in cases where it is evident that price or supply 
control demands adherence to grade standards, or where 
there is a desire to eliminate competition arising from the 
cutting of quality or from variation in package sizes.” 

In his address before the Consumers’ League of Ohio, 
at Cleveland, May 11, 1934, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Rexford G. Tugwell stated that “many manufac- 
turers and distributors have bitterly opposed such es- 
tablishment or extension of standards. Various reasons 
have been offered in support of this opposition. Some- 
times it is maintained that the product is not one to which 
definite standards are applicable; sometimes it is held 
that regulations on this subject should come through new 
legislation and that the industries concerned should not 
have regulations imposed upon them in advance of such 
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legislation. However worthy of serious consideration 
such reasons may be, there is always an inference that 
the decisive reason for opposition is that the extension of 
standards would tend to break quasi-monopolies founded 
upon private brands and advertising. None of the ob- 
jectors, however, have been so candid as to admit that 
standardization would cut into profits attributable to con- 
sumers’ ignorance.” 

If business men are to have self-government in industry 
under codes which enable them to control production and 
prices, consumers obviously will be put in an increasingly 
defenseless position unless their rights and needs are 
given greater consideration in the making and enforce- 
ment of codes than has been evident to date. 

Pamphlets and articles published by the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board and by the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA are available on request. Bulletin No. 3 referred 
to above contains a bibliography of available material. 
Special attention is called to the bi-weekly Consumers’ 
Guide, available on request from the Consumers’ Counsel, 
Agricultural Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Profits Rise—To What End? 


The recovery program was hardly under way before 
business men demanded assurance that the profit making 
system would be continued. The fear seemed to exist 
that the recovery program had opened the door to some- 
thing which might lead to more and more limitation on 
profit-making. Many insisted that this fear was hindering 
recovery because business men were unwilling to try out 
the basic principles of the “New Deal.” As a result 
some business leaders declared that if the President would 
give assurance that the profit system would be continued 
it would encourage the confidence necessary for business 
revival. 

Business has now received a statement from a leading 
representative of the administration that the government 
“believes in just profits for management and capital” and 
that it resents ‘statements or subtle suggestions that the 
profit motive in American life has been or is to be 
abolished.” These statements by Daniel C. Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in a radio address August 22, 1934, 
it is reported (New York Times, August 23, 1934), are 
regarded by the administration as “highly significant” 
and they were “timed to coincide with presidential reor- 
ganization of the NRA on a permanent basis.” 

Furthermore, Secretary Roper declared “that business 
is better than business sentiment. If business courage 
were equal to the business statistics we would be in need 
of controlling a real business boom.” 

Mr. Roper believes that “no thinking business man 
desires to have the old order restored. He does desire and 
is entitled to have the new order characterized by a better 
control against economic cataclysms and by the freedom 
to exercise his initiative in planning for the future of his 
business in the light of an equitable profit system.” 

The depression, he believes, convinced all thinking 
people that certain fundamental reforms are necessary if 
the American system of business, government and society 
are to be maintained. Among such reforms he mentions 
the necessity of eliminating child labor, “the spreading of 
the opportunities of gaining a living, the enactment and 
administration of legislation that will stabilize our finan- 
cial structure and prevent the exorbitant pyramiding of 
false values and the consequent loss of savings and liveli- 
hood to millions of our people.” 

Furthermore, “the government and the people have . . . 
asked that certain profit abuses shall be discontinued. 


There has been legitimate objection to such things as un- 
fair profits as, for example, profits on watered stock or 
salaries which are out of proportion to services rendered.” 

He believes that ‘the best answer to those who raise 
false bogies,” affecting the success of the recovery pro- 
gram, “is to refer to the comparison of corporate earnings 
of today with those of a year ago, to the enormous decline 
in business failures, and to the current solvency of banks 
as compared with the bank failure record of the years 
even before 1929.” 

Figures are now available which largely substantiate 
this comment on the improvement in corporation earnings. 
The National City Bank Bulletin for August, 1934, com- 
pares the earnings of 250 corporations having a net worth 
of approximately $9.724,000,000 for the first half of 1933 
and 1934, respectively. The net profits (less deficits) of 
these concerns for the first six months of 1933 were 
$86,362,000 and for the first six months of 1934, $276,- 
563,000. an increase of 220.2 per cent. “Deficits were re- 
ported by about 23 per cent of the companies this year 
and by 44 per cent last year, and have been deducted in 
arriving at the totals.” 


The extent of the improvement is perhaps better re- 
vealed through consideration of 201 of these concerns 
which furnish quarterly reports. In the first quarter of 
1933, they had a net deficit of $19,038,000 and in the 
second quarter a net profit of $84.668,000 compared to a 
net profit of $97,930,000 in the first quarter of 1934 and 
a net profit of $144,338,000 in the second quarter. In 
other words. the percentage of increase in net profits does 
not reveal the fact that the improvement is one which 
started from a period (the first quarter of 1933) when a 
net deficit of $19,038,000 existed for this large group of 
concerns. 


These figures do not represent the average earnings for 
the respective industries of which the concerns are a part 
or for business as a whole because ‘‘no reports are pub- 
lished by several hundred thousand companies whose 
stock is closely held, or by many larger companies which 
are in receivership or are being reorganized.” But the 
250 corporations include “many of the strongest business 
organizations in the country” and their profits “indicate 
the trend of earnings.” 


This trend is amplified by the separate reports of cor- 
porations from time to time. For example, in the soap 
industry which has been relatively prosperous during the 
depression, the report of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company on July 31, 1934, showed an increase of 215 
per cent in net profits for the first half of 1934 as com- 
pared to the first half of 1933. At the same time the 
company complains of the tax on coconut oil, palm oil 
and other foreign oils used in soap making, which in some 
cases amounts to more than 100 per cent of the cost of 
these oils to the manufacturers. This tax “must be 
passed on” to the consumers with the result that they pay 
10 to 25 per cent more for soap “at a time when incomes 
have not increased proportionately.” The company is 
closing its Milwaukee plant and increasing unemployment 
because the production “can be more economically taken 
care of at other plants.” 

Although part of a depressed industry, the United 
States Steel Corporation had a net profit of $5,350,241 in 
the second quarter of 1934 compared to a deficit of 
$8,627,367 in the second quarter of 1933. On April 1, 
1934, a general advance in wage rates (including the 
smaller salaried workers) was made in the entire steel 
industry, probably to counteract labor discontent. This 
added $5,200,000 to the payroll of the United States Steel 
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Corporation, a sum which might otherwise have been used 
to pay dividends or increase surplus. 

Thus the figures on profits indicate that business is 
doing pretty well. On August 16, 1934, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announced that wholesale 
prices had reached the highest level since March, 1931, 
and 75.4 per cent of the 1926 average. The index is 8% 
per cent higher than in the corresponding week in 1933 
and 15% per cent higher than in 1932. The increase 
since January, 1934, has been 614 per cent. As long as 
such increases continue obviously business men will be 
able to make profits unless prices get so high that they 
limit the market. The orthodox theory is that when 
business men are able to make sufficient profits they will 
employ more workers and thus increase purchasing power. 
This is necessary if the profit making system is to 
continue. 

But it is questionable whether business men will see 
sufficient opportunity for profit making to induce them to 
employ the vast number out of work. A decided limita- 
tion on reémployment is the lessened need for workers by 
many industries. The Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor, August 2, 1934, points 
out that “measuring the worker’s producing power by the 
amount one man can produce in one hour, we find that 
in the years from 1923 to 1929, his producing power in- 
creased by about 4 per cent per year. During depression, 
the effort to save labor cost by improved machinery and 
methods has been even greater. From 1929 to 1934, the 
rate of increase was slightly more than four per cent per 
year, for in 1934, the average factory worker produces 
22.3 per cent more per hour than he did in 1929.” 

On August 17, 1934, Secretary Perkins announced that 
employment in July as compared to June, had decreased 
three per cent and payrolls 6.8 per cent with the result 
that 359,000 lost their jobs and total weekly wages of 
$10,460,000. In June, as compared to May, employment 
decreased 1.7 per cent and payrolls 3.1 per cent, with 
the result that 119,000 lost their jobs and total weekly 
wages of $5,000,000. 

The A. F. of L. Business Survey (August 2, 1934) es- 
timates that in June 10,312,000 were unemployed. In 
October, 1933, there were 10,100,000 unemployed and in 
January, 1934, 11,755,000. Business activity during the 
spring only created enough jobs to compensate for winter 
layoffs. The seasonal decline in June and July is fast 
offsetting the spring gains. Since the NRA drive against 
unemployment during the summer of 1933 no further 
progress has been made in putting the unemployed to 
work. In spite of the efforts of the government to start 
business expansion, business men have shown little in- 
clination to use the huge reserves of bank credit to ex- 
pand their activities. The most recent indexes of business 
activity indicate that business is not as good in August, 
1934, as it was in August, 1933. For example, the Vew 
York Times Weekly Index on August 11, 1934, was 79.1 
and on August 12, 1933, it was 89.2, or 12.7 per cent 
higher. However, the index (79.1) August 11, 1934, was 
11.4 per cent higher than it was January 1, 1934, when it 
stood at 71. 

William Green, speaking for organized labor on August 
5, 1934, not only pointed to unemployment as the out- 
standing problem facing the country but raised the ques- 
tion whether the problem is too much for industrialists. 
“If they capitulate, now that the bankers, too, have shown 
their incapacity, who will keep our industrial machines 
going? Who will turn out the shoes, clothing and goods 
required to keep our population alive and comfortable? 
Our toilers in the mills, stores and places of employment 
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can be depended upon to stick to their tasks if they are 
permitted access to the machines. But who will direct 
them if our business men capitulate ? 

“Will it be necessary for society to take over the means 
of production? ... If the owners of industry default 
in their approach to these problems, abdicate in the pres- 
ence of this economic crisis, will they not then forfeit their 
prerogatives and be compelled to stand aside while society 
itself, for good or evil, makes an attempt to cope with 
the task?” (Quoted in the New York Times, August 6, 
1934). 

Statement on the Textile Strike 


On September 5 Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, director of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches; and Rabbi Sidney 
E. Goldstein, chairman of the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, issued a 
joint statement on the textile strike. The full statement, 
which was personal, not official, is as follows: 

“The principle of labor unionism has long been advo- 
cated by church bodies. It has been amply demonstrated 
in many industries as practicable, desirable and necessary. 
The textile industry, however, has never been generally 
organized. The history of industry points to the fact 
that labor cannot hope to maintain its standards against 
strongly organized aggregations of capital and employers 
unless labor is also organized in equally strong unions of 
its own. In the interest of social justice and democratic 
social progress, it is therefore to be hoped that the present 
effort on the part of labor in the textile industry will re- 
sult in the thorough organization of the industry, and that 
the employers will not fail to grant recognition to or- 
ganized labor in the spirit and intent of Section 7a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and of Resolution 
No. 44, dealing with collective bargaining, passed by the 
last session of Congress. 

“The speeding up of workers through the stretch-out 
with consequent evils is a matter which can best be solved 
with justice only when labor in this industry is thoroughly 
organized and able to deal with their employers on equal 
terms. 

“It is our earnest opinion also that hunger should not be 
allowed to become the arbiter in industrial conflict. Relief 
should be given where manifestly needed. No issue can 
he said to be settled according to justice in which hunger 
has been the main compulsion in defeating labor, when 
the other party to the controversy has at least something 
to eat. We hope that our church organizations and public 
relief agencies will see that no one who is destitute goes 
uncared for. 

“We trust that the strikers will avoid violence as their 
leaders have urged, and that the employers will avoid in- 
citing to violence through the use of armed deputies or 
unnecessary calling in of the militia.” 


Profits by Municipal Utilities 


The Public Service Commission of New York State 
rendered a decision August 17, 1934, which, unless it is 
reversed by the courts, will affect all municipally operated 
utilities in the state. It may well serve as a precedent in 
other states where municipalities have derived revenues 
from publicly owned utilities which enabled them to re- 
duce taxes or do away with them entirely. 

The Commission declared: “The purpose for which 
municipal corporations are created and governmental 
powers conferred upon them is in direct opposition to the 
theory that profits should be made out of their operation. 
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Governments exist for public well-being; they are not 
created for the purpose of making profits. 

“Obviously, the purpose in seeking to obtain such a 
profit, as certain municipalities contend for in these pro- 
ceedings, over and above all costs and suitable reserves, 
is to transfer such profits to the village general fund to 
be used to reduce its taxes or to promote other municipal 
projects.” 

The Commission believes that charging consumers more 
than is necessary to meet the cost of service is “indirect 
and unfair taxation of consumers” because a consumer 
is not necessarily a taxpayer and when a consumer pays 
taxes he does not pay electric bills in the same proportion 
as he pays taxes. 

The Commission’s decision was the result of complaints 
by consumers of electricity supplied by the village electric 
plant in Boonville, Oneida County. The arguments for 
permitting municipalities to earn a profit on their invest- 
ment in utilities was presented by Dean Paul Shipman 
Andrews of Syracuse University representing the Mu- 
nicipal Electric Utilities Association which has a member- 
ship of 20 plants. Representatives of several villages 
individually were also heard. The decision was the first 
ruling on the question in New York State. 


Increase in Savings 


On July 31, 1934, the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks announced that during the six months 
ending June 30 deposits increased $125,766,227 and the 
number of depositors increased 273,898. From this the 
president of the association concludes that “the average 
man and woman” are financially better off. The asso- 
ciation measures the trend of welfare by the increase in 
the number of depositors rather than by total deposits. In 
the six months ending December 31, 1933, the number of 
depositors increased only 109,496. 

The total deposits on June 30, 1934, were $9,720,377,- 
072, of which $6,794,772,791 was in the 100 largest mutual 
savings banks. The size of the average account, how- 
ever, showed a slight decline, from $715.32 to $710.19. 
Assets increased $147,999,773, bringing the total to 
$11,004,000,035. Surplus increased $23,371,166, making 
the total $1,190,242,985 the highest on record. The 
average rate of interest in the 18 states over which the 
association’s members are scattered declined from 3.31 
to 3.24 per cent. 

If the increase in the number of depositors means that 
more people have work and are able to save, the president 
of the association is doubtless right in concluding that 
there has been an increase in welfare. However, if it 
means that more people are putting money in the savings 
banks rather than in other forms of investment because 
they believe that the savings bank is the safest place in 
which to have their money his conclusion is not necessarily 
warranted. 

Support is given to his conclusion by the fact that in 
May, 1934, the index of employment (82.4) in manu- 
facturing industries reached a higher point than at any 
time since November, 1930, when it stood at 84.6. Also, 
in several non-manufacturing industries the indexes of 
employment were greater in May, 1934, than at any time 
in 1932 and 1933. 

The index of payrolls (67.3) in manufacturing indus- 
tries in April, 1934, reached a higher point than it had 
been at any time since June, 1931, when it stood at 69.7. 
Payrolls in several non-manufacturing industries during 
the first five months of 1934 were also considerably 
greater than in 1932 and 1933. 


In the face of these developments the number of persons 
in some communities whose savings have been exhausted 
have been increasing and they have had to seek public 
relief. The number of families on relief (3,700,000) in 
July, 1934, was greater than it was in July, 1933, when it 
stood at 3,451,874. This increase may be largely ac- 
counted for by the drought and the decline in employment 
and payrolls in June and July. Only work and protection 
against the insecurities which deprive people of work will 
meet the needs of the times. The great mass of people are 
not able to save enough to provide for the hazards facing 
them under the economic system as it now functions. 


Civil Liberties 1933-34 

The American Civil Liberties Union has issued a report 
covering the year 1933-34 which is entitled Liberty under 
the New Deal. Following a very concise review of the 
changes with regard to civil liberties during the year there 
is detailed discussion of the following items: courts, laws, 
political prisoners, the Scottsboro case, aliens, labor in- 
junctions, strikes, freedom of assemblage, police repres- 
sion, political meetings in public schools, censorship, free- 
dom in schools and colleges, lynchings, American colonies, 
American Indians and professional patriots. 

We quote the general summary : 


“First, we have had no wholesale suppression because 
there is as yet no significant opposition to suppress. The 
government is too well supported to fear criticism either 
from the extreme right or the extreme left. 


“Second, the central struggle involving civil liberties, 
that between capital and labor, has been greatly affected 
by the New Deal—first by encouraging the formation of 
trade-unions, and second, by not vigorously backing up 
that encouragement in practice. The government has not 
intervened to stop employers’ interference with union ac- 
tivities. It has not outlawed company unions. It has 
tended to restrict the right to strike. It has discriminated 
against left-wing and independent trade unions. It has 
not given labor representation on the code authorities. 
The present tendencies are to take labor into camp as part 
of the governmental industrial machine and thereby to 
lull opposition to sleep by making the workers believe the 
government will look’ after their interests. 

“Third, in those great channels of communication— 
radio, movies and the press—the New Deal has not 
moved, contrary to the charges of its critics, to restrict 
the radio, to censor the movies nor to gag the press. The 
power to do it is there, but it has not yet been misused. 
Yet unless that power is changed, the danger is always 
present. 


“Fourth, the encouraging aspects of the New Deal in 
relation to rights and liberties are the more tolerant 
policies toward aliens, toward Indians, the President's 
amnesty on Christmas restoring civil rights to those con- 
victed under the Espionage Act during the war, and the 
treatment, for example, of the bonus army in Washington 
last summer, in contrast to its treatment under the Hoover 
administration. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that in those fields where 
economic issues of power and privilege do not involve its 
policies the New Deal makes for a larger exercise of civil 
liberty. But where those policies affect the profits and 
power of the ruling economic class, it is timid or ineffec- 
tive. Despite the unparalleled power of the federal 
government, effective control over the exercise of civil 
liberties in the United States rests where it always has 
been—with the masters of property.” 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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